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(Imperial  Asian  Cash  & Related  Numismatic  Erotica) 

2492  Murray  A.  Briant,  P.  O.  Box  825,  Brooks,  Alberta,  Canada  T1R  1A0 


Correction 
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(Membership  Number  has  been  corrected.) 
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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


Our  thanks  to  NI  member  Randolph  Zander  for  the  donation  of  his  new  book  to  the 
Library.  (See  Book  Reviews  section  for  a review  of  this  book.) 

JM65.ZanR:  1996:SRYRR 
ZANDER,  RANDOLPH 

The  Silver  Rubles  & Yefimoks  of  Romanov  Russia  1654-1915.  An 
Historical  Overview  with  Notes  on  Salient  Varieties  and  on  Some 
Associated  Pieces. 

Pub.  1996,  141pp,  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


1997-1998  OFFICERS  AND  STAFF  OF  NI 


See  the  inside  front  cover  of  this  issue  for  an  update  on  the  new  officers  elected 
recently  and  also  any  changes  in  the  appointed  staff.  The  results  of  the  election  of 
officers  was  as  follows: 


President 

Walter  Leonard 

1 12  Votes 

Vice  President 

Glenn  Shake 

115  Votes 

Secretary 

Ross  Schraeder 

116  Votes 

Treasurer 

Don  Douglas 

115  Votes 

Directions  at  Large  (2  elected) 

Craig  Burns 

111  Votes 

Michael  Jones 

110  Votes 

Ron  Guth 

1 Vote 

Robert  Foster 

1 Vote 

Randolph  Zander 

1 Vote 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Reader  of  "Numismatic  Zodiac " ties  Scorpio  to  the  Eagle 

I’ve  really  enjoyed  Bob  Forrest’s  series  of  "Strange  Shores"  articles,  and  read  with 
interest  the  Numismatic  Zodiac  in  September’s  bulletin  (September  1996,  pp.203-215). 
I think  I might  be  able  to  answer  one  of  the  questions  he  raised. 

Bob  Forrest  wonders  how  the  symbol  for  Scorpio  could  be  an  eagle.  This  idea  was 
very  popular  with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Dawn,  and  appears  in  many  New  Age 
zodiac  books.  The  key  to  their  philosophy  was  to  combine  as  many  symbols  as 
possible.  Ezekiel  in  his  vision  saw  four-headed  creatures,  with  human,  ox,  lion,  and 
eagle  heads.  Later,  Christians  used  these  four  creatures  as  symbols  for  their 
evangelists.  The  Golden  Dawn  astrologers  wanted  to  pair  these  four  creatures  with 
the  four  cardinal  points  and  the  fixed  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Taurus  naturally  went  with 
the  ox,  and  Leo  with  the  lion.  Aquarius  is  often  represented  by  a bucket,  but 
sometimes  as  a man  carrying  water,  so  the  pairing  with  the  human  is  not  too  far 
fetched.  That  left  Scorpio  and  the  eagle.  A number  of  fanciful  explanations  have 
been  invented  to  link  the  two,  but  none  are  worth  mentioning. 

Simka  Kuritzky,  NLG 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland 


******************************************************************** 


Numismatic  Extracts  from  Selected  Literature 


Village  taxes  in  Sawa  [in  19th  century  Ethiopia],  as  in  Tegre,  were  collected  by  a 
Ceqa  sum , who  was  also  responsible  for  ordering  the  populace  of  his  area  to  plough 
the  land  of  the  King  and  nobility,  to  harvest  their  crops,  and  to  construct  such  houses 
and  other  buildings  as  they  might  need.  Chosen  by  the  villagers  from  among  their 
number,  and  appointed  by  the  governor  to  whom  he  paid  a fee  of  20  bars  of  salt,  or 
the  equivalent  of  one  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  the  Ceqa  sum  held  office  for  twelve 
months,  during  which  time  he  paid  no  tribute.  He  was  also  exempted  in  the  following 
year,  which  was  called  the  time  of  his  rest,  but  had  thereafter  to  contribute  like  any 
other  villager.  During  his  period  in  office,  however,  he  had  his  perks,  for  the 
inhabitants  gave  him  a banquet  on  every  great  festival,  and  treated  him  with  great 
honour  as  befitting  a local  dignitary. 

(Taken  from  A Social  History  of  Ethiopia,  Richard  Pankhurst,  Trenton,  1992,  p.  166.) 

(Submitted  by  Donald  S.  Yarab) 
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KARL  GABRISCH  (17th  August  1927  - 11th  December  1995) 


Dr.  Karl  Gabrisch,  a member  of  NI  for  many  years  and  contributor  to  the  NI  Bulletin , 
died  suddenly  in  December  last  year  in  his  hometown  Mannheim  where  he  had  been 
running  a veterinary  practice  since  the  1960ies.  He  had  specialized  in  the  diseases 
of  small  animals  (pets)  and  those  kept  in  zoos  and  was  considered  as  a major 
authority  in  this  field  after  having  been  chief  editor  and  contributor  to  "Krankheiten 
der  Heimtiere"  (Diseases  of  Small  Animals)  which  soon  became  the  standard  work 
in  this  area  for  both  France  and  countries  of  German  language  and  which  appeared 
in  the  3rd  German  edition  in  1995. 

I had  the  privilege  to  know  in  Karl  Gabrisch  one  of  the  finest  numismatists  I have 
met.  Karl  Gabrisch  was  born  in  Konigshiitte  in  Poland  (belonging  to  Germany  till 
1918,  this  area  was  known  then  as  "Upper  Silesia")  and  had  the  overwhelming  charm 
which  is  occasionally  found  among  people  of  Eastern  European  origin.  As  a 
numismatist  his  great  passion  was  Tibet.  He  published  together  with  W.  Hellrigl 
"Tibet.  A Philatelic  and  Numismatic  Bibliography"  (1983)  and  in  1990  (as  sole 
author)  "Geld  aus  Tibet"  (Money  from  Tibet)  which  was  in  the  same  time  the  title  of 
an  Exhibition  of  his  collection  of  Tibetan  coins  in  Winterthur  (Switzerland).  In  1992 
his  collection  of  Tibetan  coins  which  may  be  the  best  existing,  was  also  exhibited  in 
the  Reiss  Museum  of  his  hometown  Mannheim.  He  contributed  several  articles  on 
Tibet  to  NI  Bulletin : articles  on  the  Sichuan  Rupee,  including  one  on  the  chopmarks 
found  on  these  coins,  on  the  early  tangkas,  on  the  10  Tam  issues  (together  with 
myself)  and  with  Amogh  R.  Shakya  an  article  on  the  currency  of  former  Tibetan 
districts  of  Gansu  province  (China). 

Last  year  he  was  working  on  a major  book  on  the  history  of  Tibet’s  currency  which 
he  planned  to  publish  together  with  Nicholas  G.  Rhodes  and  which  he  used  to  call 
"mein  Lebenswerk"  (difficult  to  translate,  something  like  "major  work  in  one’s  life") 
and  which  he  could  not  complete.  In  August  1995  he  spent  a complete  month  in 
Lhasa,  contacting  the  Numismatic  Research  Team  of  the  Institute  of  Finance  of  the 
Lhasa  Branch  of  the  people’s  Bank  of  China,  taking  a course  in  Tibetan,  hunting  for 
coins  on  the  "Barkhor  market"  and  trying  to  trace  as  much  literature  on  the  history 
of  Tibet’s  currency  as  he  could. 

Besides  Tibet,  the  coinage  of  Nepal  was  the  other  numismatic  field  on  which  Dr. 
Gabrisch  had  focused  his  interest  and  after  having  published  some  articles  on  Nepal 
in  NI  Bulletin , he  co-authored  the  standard  work  "The  Coinage  of  Nepal"  with 
Nicholas  G.  Rhodes  and  the  late  Carlo  Valdettaro. 

Karl  Gabrisch  was  very  hard  working  and  for  him  Sundays  and  holidays  were  hardly 
days  of  relaxation  and  used  to  be  spent  in  front  of  his  computer  which  he  fed  with 
an  incredible  amount  of  information  on  Tibet’s  currency. 

I once  wrote  to  him,  saying  that  he  should  not  work  too  hard  and  leave  something  for 
the  next  life.  His  reply  was:  "But  what,  if  I am  reborn  as  a butterfly?" 

November,  1996.  Wolfgang  Bertsch 
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The  20th  Century  Pattern  Coinage  of  Tibet 

Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Rossdorf,  Germany,  NI  # 2067 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Krause/Mishler  Catalogue1  lists  numerous  Tibetan  patterns 
most  of  which  had  not  been  included  in  earlier  editions  of  this  standard  work.  Many 
of  these  interesting  and  rare  coins  have  been  illustrated  in  various  articles  in  western 
and  Chinese  numismatic  publications;  since  some  of  these  papers  are  not  readily 
available  to  the  general  public,  I thought  that  it  might  be  useful  to  sum  up  what  is 
known  about  these  rare  and  mostly  very  attractive  coins,  in  the  same  time  taking  the 
opportunity  to  add  five  issues  which  are  not  recorded  in  the  1997  Krause/Mishler 
Catalogue. 


Although  some  of  them  are  undated,  I arrange  the  pattern  issues  in  chronological 
order  as  has  been  done  in  the  Krause/Mishler  Catalogue. 


Fig.  1.  10  Tam.  Silver.  Weight:  27.67g.  Diameter:  36.5  mm 


The  obverse  design  of  this  piece  (Fig.  1),  resembles  very  much  the  so  called  "monk 
tangka"  Y-14;  both  of  these  coins  are  related  to  the  well  known  Srang  issue  Y-9.  The 
latter  is  dated  1st  year  of  Hsuan  Tung  (=  AD  1908).  The  10  tarn  pattern  is  undated, 
the  obverse  legend  being  "dGa’-ldan  pho-brang  phyod  las  rnam-rgyal"  (Gaden  Palace, 
victorious  in  all  directions),  which  is  the  standard  phrase  to  refer  to  the  Tibetan 
Government  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  2nd  to  the  5th  Dalai  Lamas  were 
residing  in  the  palace  of  this  name,  located  in  the  Drepung  monastery.  This  phrase 
had  first  been  used  on  the  early  Gaden  Tangka  issues  (Y-13)  which  reportedly  were 
first  minted  in  1841  AD.  It  temporarily  disappeared  from  the  coinage  of  Tibet 
between  1904  and  1908  and  again  between  1909  and  1912  under  Chinese  pressure. 


1 Krause,  Chester  L.  and  Mishler,  Clifford:  1997  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins.  Iola  1996, 
p.  1510. 
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The  13th  Dalai  Lama  had  left  Tibet  in  1904  to  avoid  any  direct  dealings  with  the 
British  who  were  advancing  towards  Lhasa.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  above  10  tam 
pattern  was  produced  when  he  returned  from  his  Chinese  exile  late  in  1909  and  before 
he  left  Tibet  again  for  India  in  March  1910,  this  time  fleeing  Chinese  occupation 
troops. 

The  denomination  appears  on  the  upper  and  lower  rim  of  the  obverse  "tam  bcu", 
(pronounced:  "turn  choo"),  ten  tam,  "tam"  being  another  form  of  the  better  known 
"tangka". 

The  reverse  shows  the  eight  Buddhist  lucky  symbols  arranged  in  8 petal  shaped 
compartments,  almost  identical  in  style  with  those  which  can  be  seen  on  the  "monk 
tangka"  Y-14.  The  central  part  of  the  reverse  represents  the  five  objects  which 
stimulate  the  senses:  above,  the  mirror  (eyes),  two  pieces  of  cloth  in  the  form  of 
scrolls  on  either  side  of  the  mirror  (touch),  in  the  center  the  conch  filled  with  fragrant 
liquid  (smell),  on  either  side  of  the  conch  a pair  of  cymbals  (ear)  and  below  two 
peaches  (taste).  This  pattern  is  the  only  Tibetan  coin  showing  this  particular  Buddhist 
design.2 

There  exists  a fantasy  coin,  inspired  by  this  pattern:  the  eight  Buddhist  lucky  symbols 
are  arranged  in  reverse  order  and  the  central  design  is  at  variance.3 


Fig.  2.  Shokang.  Silver.  Weight:  3.6  g.  Diameter:  22  mm 

This  is  a pattern  for  the  silver  shokang  Y-5  which  was  issued  under  Chinese  authority 
in  1910  (Fig.  2).  The  most  striking  difference  to  the  actual  coin  is  the  central  flower 
design  on  the  Chinese  side.  There  is  no  dot  in  the  flower’s  inner  circle  and  the  five 
petals  are  not  attached  to  it.  Also  the  Chinese  calligraphy  is  at  variance  as  well  as 
the  dragon  design  on  the  Tibetan  side.4 


2 cf:  Bertsch,  Wolfgang  and  Gabrisch,  Karl:  "10  Tam  Coins  from  Tibet."  In:  Oriental  Numismatic 
Society  Newsletter,  Nr.  128,  March-May  1991. 

3 cf.  The  Money  Company,  Rare  Coin  Auction  No.  20,  1988,  lot  870. 

4 This  pattern  is  illustrated  in:  Dong  Wenchao  (chief  editor):  An  Overview  of  China’s  Gold  & 
Silver  Coins  of  Past  Ages  - the  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  and  Medals  of  Modern  China.  Hongkong  1993, 
p.  165  (nr.  169). 
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Fig.  3.  Shokang.  Brass.  Diameter:  23  mm 

This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  three  patterns  which  most  probably  were  struck  in 
England  by  orders  of  Taylor  & Challen  of  Birmingham,  a company  specializing  in 
coin  presses  which  had  supplied  some  machinery  to  the  Tibetan  mint  in  the  1920’s 
and  probably  intended  to  send  several  patterns  to  Tibet  to  show  the  nice  finish  of 
coins  which  can  be  obtained  by  using  modern  coin  presses  (Fig.  3). 

The  obverse  shows  a standing  lion  facing  left  and  looking  backwards,  surrounded  by 
a circle  to  which  eight  petals  are  attached,  each  containing  one  syllable  of  the  legend 
"dGa’  -ldan  pho-brang  phyod  las  rnam-rgyal"  which  I mentioned  already  above. 

The  reverse  has  the  word  for  the  denomination  in  the  center:  "zho-gang".  Around  and 
separated  by  four  ornaments,  the  date:  "rab-byung  15  lo  57",  corresponding  the  AD 
1923.5 


Fig.  4.  20  Srang.  Brass.  Weight:  7.23  g.  Diameter:  27  mm 

While  the  person  who  designed  the  pattern  of  Fig.  3 tried  to  reproduce  the  lion  on  the 
obverse  as  Tibetan  looking  as  possible,  the  designer  of  the  pattern  of  Fig.  4 did  not 
take  this  trouble  and  represented  a lion  which  could  figure  on  any  British  coin  without 
raising  critical  comments.  Above  and  below  the  lion  figures  the  date:  "rab-byung  15 
lo  57"  (AD  1923).  Separated  by  a circle,  the  eight  Buddhist  lucky  symbols  are 
arranged  along  the  border  of  the  obverse. 


5 This  pattern  was  first  published  by  Gabrisch,  Karl:  Geld  aus  Tibet,  Winterthur  1990,  p.  106 
(coin  nr.  142).  The  1996  edition  of  Krause-Mishler,  op.  cit.  mentions  that  this  pattern  exists  in  both 
brass  and  copper.  I have  not  seen  a specimen  in  copper. 
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The  reverse  gives  the  denomination  in  the  center:  "tarn  srang  20",  and  the  "dGa’ 
-ldan"  legend  around,  but  without  the  usual  eight  petals. 

The  overall  design  of  this  pattern  is  inspired  by  the  Tibetan  gold  coin  of  20  Srang  (Y- 
22)  with  which  it  also  has  the  denomination  in  common.6 


Fig.  5.  Shokang.  Brass.  Weight:  5.26  g.  Diameter:  24.2  mm 

This  is  the  third  pattern  (Fig.  5)  produced  in  England  showing  a lion  design  on  the 
obverse  similar  to  the  one  of  the  previous  pattern  (Fig.  4),  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
round  symbol  (probably  symbolizing  the  sun)  with  squiggles  above  the  lion,  which 
shows  that  the  designer  was  familiar  with  Tibetan  coins.  In  fact,  on  nearly  all  copper 
and  silver  coins  of  Tibet  which  show  the  snow  lion  on  the  obverse  and  which  were 
struck  until  1927,  this  feature  can  be  appreciated  (exceptions  are  the  2-1/2  Skar  Y- 
A19  and  the  5 Skar  Y-19).  Around  the  lion  the  "dGa’  -ldan"  legend  figures  within 
eight  petals.  The  spelling  of  the  fifth  syllable  should  be  noted  however:  it  reads 
"phyogs"  instead  of  "phyod".  Both  forms  are  correct  and  have  been  used  alternatively 
on  coins  struck  in  Tibet.7 

On  the  reverse  the  denomination  "zho-gang"  is  given  in  the  center  and  around,  the 
date  "rab-byung  16  lo  1"  (AD  1928),  separated  by  five  flowers. 

Out  of  the  three  patterns  from  England  only  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  4 is  know  to 
have  been  found  in  Tibet.  From  this  we  can  conclude  that  possibly  the  Tibetan 
authorities  never  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  patterns  illustrated  in  Figs.  3 and 
5 but,  as  we  see  later,  they  must  have  seen  the  dies  for  the  pattern  of  Fig.  5. 


6 cf.  Bertsch,  Wolfgang:  "A  Pattern  Struck  in  England  for  Tibet."  Numismatics  International 
Bulletin,  Pol.  21,  Nr.  2,  February  1987,  pp.  33-35. 

7 cf.  Rhodes,  Nickolas  G.:  "Two  Rare  Tibetan  Coins."  In:  Oriental  Numismatic  Society 

Newsletter,  Nr.  124,  May-June  1990. 
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Fig.  6.  10  Tam.  Silver.  Weight:  12.61  g.  Diameter:  30.3  mm 


This  10  Tam  pattern  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  coin  designs  ever  produced  in  Tibet 
(Fig.  6).  The  design  is  inspired  by  the  5 Sho  coin  Y-32  or  vice  versa.  Apart  from 
the  size  and  the  weight  of  the  pattern,  the  only  difference  can  be  noticed  in  the  center 
of  the  reverse  where  we  read  "tarn  10"  instead  of  "zho  Inga"  as  seen  on  the  Y-32 
coin.  The  fifth  syllable  of  the  "dGa’  -ldan”  legend  on  the  reverse  is  spelled  "phyogs", 
a form  which  was  used  on  most  of  the  Tibetan  coins  struck  after  1928  instead  of 
"phyod".  Both  the  5 Sho  coin  and  the  10  Tam  pattern  are  undated,  but  it  is  reported 
that  the  5 Sho  coin  Y-32  was  struck  in  AD  1928  for  almsgiving  and  is  possibly  the 
first  coin  struck  on  the  imported  coin  presses  which  was  released  for  circulation.8 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pattern  illustrated  as  Fig.  6 was  produced  in  the  same 
period,  most  probably  in  the  same  year.9 


Fig.  7.  1 Srang.  Silver.  (Weight  and  size  have  not  been  recorded.) 


The  obverse  of  this  undated  pattern  (Fig.  7)  is  almost  identical  to  the  obverse  of  the 
pattern  of  Fig.  6 and  of  the  5 Sho  coin  Y-32  and  the  coin  must  therefore  be  of  the 
same  period.  The  reverse  design  is  inspired  by  the  reverse  of  the  Tibetan  gold  coin 
Y-22  but  the  5th  syllable  of  the  legend  is  spelled  "phyogs"  rather  than  "phyod"  as  on 


8 cf.  Xiao  Huaiyuan:  Xizang  Difeng  Huobishi  (The  History  of  Tibetan  Money),  Peking  1987, 
chapter  5. 

9 cf.  Bertsch,  Wolfgang  and  Gabrisch,  Karl:  op.cit. 
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the  gold  coins.  The  denomination  is  given  as  "tarn  srang  l".10 


Fig.  8.  Silver.  (Weight  and  size  have  not  been  recorded.) 


This  undated  pattern  (Fig.  8)  was  sold  about  15  years  ago  to  an  American  dealer  and 
it  is  not  known  where  this  interesting  coin  has  ended  up.  The  illustration  reproduces 
the  photograph  of  a rubbing,  taken  in  Nepal  by  K.  Gabrisch,  and  shows  a silver 
pattern  with  the  same  reverse  as  the  one  of  the  coin  in  Fig.  7,  but  without  the  "1"  after 
"tarn  srang";  this  allows  us  to  attribute  this  pattern  to  the  same  period.  The  obverse 
is  completely  different  and,  as  the  reverse,  is  inspired  by  the  gold  coin  Y-22.  But 
instead  of  the  date  which  appears  on  the  obverse  of  the  gold  coin  above  and  below 
the  crouching  lion,  on  the  silver  pattern  ornaments  and  a round  symbol  (the  sun?)  are 
to  be  found  above  the  lion,  while  the  space  below  the  lion  is  left  empty.  The  eight 
Buddhist  lucky  symbols  surrounding  the  figure  of  the  lion  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  ones  seen  on  the  gold  coin  and  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
additional  streamers. 


Fig.  9.  10  Tam.  Silver.  Weight:  8.7  g.  Diameter:  3ft  mm 


10  I am  grateful  to  Alexander  Lissanevich  who  allowed  me  to  photograph  and  publish  this  pattern. 
I am  told  that  another  specimen  of  this  coin  exists  in  the  collection  of  the  Lhasa  branch  of  the  People’s 
Bank  of  China.  A third  specimen  is  housed  in  an  American  collection. 
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This  is  the  third  known  pattern  which  has  the  denomination  10  Tam  (Fig.  9).  The 
style  of  the  eight  lucky  symbols  on  the  obverse  is  similar  to  the  one  found  on  one 
type  of  the  Gaden  Tangka  (Y-13.10;  presumably  struck  in  1928/9  AD)  which  is 
characterized  among  others  by  three  dots  which  are  placed  between  the  two  fishes 
(north-east  symbol)  and  one  dot  below  this  symbol.  The  central  part  of  the  reverse 
is  almost  identical  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  reverse  of  the  pattern  illustrated 
in  Fig.  6.  Therefore  one  can  assume  that  this  undated  pattern  was  produced  in  1928 
or  slightly  later.11  The  "dGa’  -ldan"  legend  is  placed  into  eight  petals,  the  fifth 
syllable  being  spelled  "phyod". 


Fig.  10.  5 Sho.  Silver.  Weight:  5.0  g.  Diameter:  24  mm 

N.  G.  Rhodes  remarked  that  this  pattern  (Fig.  10)  very  closely  resembles  the  Shokang 
pattern  dated  16-1  (Fig.  5).  Below  the  Tibetan  figure  for  "4"  on  the  reverse  one  can 
actually  notice  traces  of  another  figure;  in  a similar  way  below  the  words  "zho  Inga” 
on  the  reverse  traces  of  earlier  letters  can  be  seen.  The  number  of  dots  which  are 
placed  near  the  rim  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin  is  identical  to  the  number  found  on  the 
obverse  of  the  Shokang  pattern  of  Fig.  5 (95  dots).  It  is  therefore  very  likely  that  the 
pair  of  dies  which  was  used  to  strike  the  Shokang  pattern  had  reached  Tibet,  was 
recut  some  years  later  by  replacing  the  lion  in  the  central  part  of  the  obverse  by 
another  of  more  Tibetan  style,  by  altering  the  figure  "1"  on  the  reverse  to  "4"  and  by 
replacing  the  syllable  "gang"  by  the  syllable  "Inga"  in  the  central  part  of  the  reverse 
die.  The  three  known  specimens  of  this  5 Sho  pattern  which  is  dated  16-4  (AD  1931) 
are  known  to  have  come  from  Tibet.12 

This  pattern  (Fig.  11)  is  struck  in  silver  and  has  the  denomination  25  Srang.  The 
style  of  this  snow  lion  and  of  the  mountainous  landscape  on  the  obverse  is  similar  to 
the  obverse  scene  of  the  5 Sho  copper  coin  (Y-28).  The  "dGa’  -ldan"  legend  is  seen 
above  on  the  obverse;  it  has  the  fifth  syllable  as  "phyod".  Below,  the  denomination 


1 1 cf.  Bertsch,  Wolfgang  and  Gabrisch,  Karl:  op.  cit.  This  pattern  is  also  illustrated  in  Gabrisch, 
Karl:  Geld  aus  Tibet,  Winterthur  1990.  p.  93  (nr.  109).  The  Gabrisch  specimen  has  a diameter  of 
29.7  mm  and  weighs  8.3  g.  I illustrate  the  specimen  from  the  collection  of  Wesley  Halpert. 

12  Rhodes,  Nickolas  G.:  op.  cit. 
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Fig.  11.  25  Srang.  Silver.  Weight:  13.52  g.  Diameter:  27.35  mm 


is  given  as  "dngul  srang  nyi  shu  rtsa  Inga",  meaning  "twenty  five  silver  srang".  The 
central  part  of  the  reverse  most  probably  shows  the  Buddhist  eight  spoked  wheel  of 
religion,  surrounded  by  flames  and  placed  on  a lotus  flower,  with  branches  and 
streamers  on  either  side.  The  legend  above  is:  "gangs  ljongs  chos  srid  nyis  ldan  rab 
lo  925",  meaning  "the  snow  country  of  religion  and  politics13,  cycle  year  925".  And 
below,  between  two  flowers,  the  legend  "spyi  lo  1951",  "western  year  1951". 14 


Fig.  12.  50  Srang.  Silver.  Weight:  26  g.  Diameter:  34.65  mm 


13  Supposedly  the  expression  "chos  srid  nyis  ldan"  and  the  "dGa’  -ldan"  legend  were  first  used 
in  the  time  of  the  5th  Dalai  Lama,  the  former  referring  to  the  dual  nature  of  the  Tibetan  Government 
composed  of  monk  and  lay  officials  and  the  latter,  as  mentioned  above,  to  the  seat  of  the  highest 
representative  of  the  Tibetan  Government,  the  Dalai  Lama.  cf.  Wangyal,  Phuntsog:  "The  Influence  of 
Religion  on  Tibetan  Politics".  In:  Tibet  Journal,  Vol.  1,  Nr.  1,  July/September  1975,  pp.  78-86. 


14  This  pattern  was  first  published  in  the  following  booklet:  Institute  of  Finance  of  the  People’s 
Bank  of  China  in  Tibet  (authors:  Zhu  Jingzhong,  Ci-Ren-Ping-Cuo  and  Yang  Lunzhang):  Yuan-Xi- 
Zang-Di-Fang-Qian-Bi-Kai-Kuang  (Introduction  to  the  Tibetan  Regional  Currency),  Lhasa  1988,  p.  25 
(nr.  38).  Seemingly  the  same  specimen  was  published  in:  Dong  Wenchao  (editor),  op.  cit.  p.  813,  but 
the  weight  is  given  as  13.47  g and  the  diameter  as  only  23  mm. 


See  also  Bertsch,  Wolfgang:  "Tibetan  Patterns  of  the  Year  1951".  In:  Numismatics  International 
Bulletin,  Vol.  27,  Nr.  4,  April  1992,  pp.  94-96. 
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This  50  Srang  pattern  (Fig.  12)  is  also  struck  in  silver  and  has  the  same  design  and 
the  same  legends  as  the  25  Srang  pattern  of  Fig.  11,  except  for  the  lower  legend  on 
the  obverse  which  reads:  "dngul  srang  Inga  bcu  tham  pa",  "50  silver  srang"".  The 
"dGa’  -ldan"  legend  on  the  obverse  has  the  fifth  syllable  as  "phyogs",  while  it  is 
"phyod"  on  the  25  Srang  pattern.15 

One  specimen  of  this  pattern  in  copper  is  known  and  was  published  by  N.  G.  Rhodes 
who  gives  the  weight  of  this  piece  as  17.3  g and  the  diameter  as  34  mm.16 


Fig.  13.  50  Srang.  Silver.  Weight:  26  g.  Diameter:  34.6  mm 

The  reverse  of  this  silver  pattern  of  50  Srang  (Fig.  13)  is  identical  to  the  one  of  the 
50  Srang  coin  of  Fig.  12  and  was  most  probably  struck  with  the  same  die. 

The  obverse  shows  the  Potala,  a design  not  known  from  any  officially  circulating 
Tibetan  coin.  Below  the  Potala  a stelae  is  seen.  This  monument  was  erected  in  the 
eighth  century  AD  and  commemorates  various  Tibetan  military  campaigns  into  China 
under  the  command  of  Nganlam  Lukhong  during  the  rule  of  the  Tibetan  king  Tri 
Srong  Detsen  (8th  century  AD).17  The  period  referred  to  on  this  stelae  marked  the 
climax  of  Tibetan  power  when  the  Chinese  Empire  was  almost  reduced  to  a tributary 
state  of  Tibet.  After  1959  this  important  monument  was  moved  further  away  from 
the  Potala  by  the  Chinese  and  is  now  surrounded  by  a rectangular  brick  wall. 


15  Institute  of  Finance  of  the  People’s  Bank  of  China  in  Tibet,  op.  cit.  p.  25  (nr.  37).  See  also 
Dong  Wenchao,  op.  cit.  p.  812.  Here  the  weight  is  given  as  25.1  g and  the  diameter  as  34.6  mm  and 
the  fineness  of  the  silver  as  being  70%.  Most  probably  the  specimen  illustrated  by  Dong  Wenchao  is 
not  the  same  as  the  one  in  the  Lhasa  publication. 

16  Rhodes,  Nickolas  G.:  "Two  Tibetan  Pattern  Coins".  In:  Oriental  Numismatic  Society 

Newsletter,  Nr.  105,  March-April  1987. 

17  For  a translation  of  the  inscription  on  this  stelae  see:  Shakabpa,  Tsepon  W.  D.:  Tibet.  A 
Political  History.  New  York  1984,  p.  40-41. 
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The  obverse  legend  of  this  beautiful  coin  is  identical  to  the  one  found  on  the  obverse 
of  the  50  Srang  pattern  of  Fig.  12. 


Fig.  14.  50  Srang.  Silver.  Weight:  25.1  g.  Diameter:  34.6  mm 

This  50  Srang  silver  pattern  (Fig.  14)  shares  its  obverse  with  the  previous  coin  (Fig. 
13).  The  obverse  and  reverse  legends  are  identical  to  the  ones  found  on  the  50  Srang 
patterns  of  Figures  12  and  13.  The  central  design  of  the  reverse  represents  a Buddhist 
wheel  of  religion  (dharmacakra)  with  eight  spokes  surrounded  by  eight  times  three 
jewels  which  probably  stand  for  Buddha,  Sangha  and  Dharma,  known  as  Triratna.18 

It  is  reported  that  with  the  arrival  of  the  "People’s  Liberation  Army"  in  Tibet,  in 
1950/51  the  markets  were  flooded  with  Yuan  Shikai  dollars  (Y-329)  which  most 
probably  were  specially  restruck  for  Tibet  with  slightly  altered  dies  and  became 
popular  owing  to  their  high  silver  content.19  The  Tibetan  Government  Mint  had 
plans  to  buy  huge  quantities  of  these  at  the  current  market  rate  of  15  Srang  in  coin 
or  paper  money.  These  Chinese  dollars  were  to  be  melted  down  and  the  resulting 
silver  was  to  be  alloyed  with  copper  and  used  for  producing  50  and  25  Srang  coins, 
thus  obtaining  a considerable  profit  for  the  Tibetan  Government.  The  new  coinage 
could  not  have  circulated  easily  together  with  the  Yuan  Shikai  dollars,  i.e.  the  latter 
would  have  speedily  disappeared  from  circulation,  which  certainly  would  not  have 
been  to  the  liking  of  the  Chinese  officials  in  Lhasa.  Therefore  the  Tibetan 
Government  must  have  dropped  these  plans  although  it  had  bought  263,427  pieces  of 


18  Institute  of  Finance  of  the  People’s  Bank  of  China  in  Tibet:  op.  cit.  p.  26  (nr.  39).  Dong 
Wenchao,  op.  cit.  p.  811.  Dong  Wenchao  gives  the  weight  of  his  specimen  as  26.4  g,  the  diameter  as 
34.6  mm  and  the  fineness  of  the  silver  as  70%. 


19  Rhodes,  Nickolas  G.:  "A  Communist  Chinese  Restrike".  In:  Spink's  Numismatic  Circular , 
June  1975,  p.  239. 
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Yuan  Shikai  dollars  and  the  Mint  had  already  produced  the  patterns  for  this  new 
coinage,  illustrated  in  Figures  11-14.20 


Fig.  15a.  5 Srang.  Silver.  Weight:  5.0  g.  Diameter:  26.5  mm 


Fig.  15b.  5 Srang.  Copper.  Weight:  6.63  g.  Diameter:  26.5  mm 

The  obverse  of  this  5 Srang  pattern  (Fig.  15a)  has  a yet  more  striking  resemblance  to 
the  obverse  of  the  5 Sho  coin  Y-28.  The  lion  is  however  looking  to  the  left  towards 
the  viewer,  while  it  is  looking  straight  ahead  on  the  5 Sho  copper  coins  and 
backwards  on  the  patterns  of  Figs.  11-12.  The  obverse  has  the  "dGa’  -ldan"  legend 
with  the  spelling  "phyod"  for  the  fifth  syllable.  Below,  the  denomination  "srang 
Inga",  "five  srang". 


20  Finance  Research  Institute  of  the  Tibet  Branch  of  the  People’s  Bank  of  China:  "Xi-Zang-Di- 
Fang-De-Zhao-Bi-Chang  (The  Mint  of  the  Tibet  Local  Government)".  In:  China  Numismatics,  Peking 
1990.1  (nr.  28),  p.  33. 

Bertsch,  Wolfgang:  loc.  cit. 
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The  central  part  of  the  reverse  is  identical  to  the  one  seen  on  the  patterns  of  Figs.  1 1- 
13.  The  reverse  legend  is  shortened  as  follows:  "Chos  srid  nyis  ldan/rab  lo/927", 
"both  religion  and  politics,  cycle  year  927  (=  AD  1953)."21 

The  Tangka  Y-31  which  was  struck  between  1946  and  1948  is  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a 5 Srang  coin  and  was  originally  struck  to  be  distributed  to  monks  by  the  Dalai 
Lama.  It  is  reported  that  the  above  5 Srang  pattern  was  intended  for  a similar 
purpose  and  was  going  to  be  issued  for  the  20th  birthday  of  the  14th  Dalai  Lama,  but 
was  not  released  for  circulation.22 

Specimens  in  copper  of  this  pattern  exist  in  western  collections;  the  weight  of  these 
is  ranging  from  6.2  to  7.14  g and  the  diameter  is  26.5  mm  (Fig.  15b).23 


Sources  of  illustrated  patterns: 

Collection  Wolfgang  Bertsch:  Figs.  1,  4,  5 and  15b. 
Collection  Karl  Gabrisch:  Fig.  3. 

Collection  Wesley  Halpert:  Figs.  6 and  9. 

Collection  Alexander  Lissanevich:  Fig.  7. 

Collection  Nickolas  G.  Rhodes:  Fig.  10. 

Chinese  collections:  Figs.  2,  11,  12,  13,  14  and  15a. 
Unknown:  Fig.  8 

(All  illustrations  are  enlarged  over  actual  size.) 


21  Finance  Research  Institute  of  the  Tibet  Branch  of  the  People’s  Bank  of  China:  op.  cit.  in 
footnote  14,  p.  26  (nr.  40).  Dong  Wenchao  (ed.):  op.  cit.,  p.  815  (nr.  1411). 

22  Xiao,  Huaiyuan:  op.  cit.,  p.  54  and  illustration  nr.  5-50. 

However  the  20th  birthday  of  the  Dalai  Lama  was  only  in  1955,  while  in  1953  this  pattern  would  have 
been  issued  at  the  occasion  of  his  18th  birthday.  The  14th  Dalai  Lama  was  bom  on  July  6th  1935. 
Cf.  Surkhang,  Wangcheng  Gelek:  "Tibet:  The  Critical  Years  (Part  IV).  The  Discovery  of  the  XIVth 
Dalai  Lama".  In:  The  Tibet  Journal,  Vol.  VIII,  Nr.  3,  Autumn  1983,  p.  38.  Shakabpa,  Tsepon  W. 
D„  op.  cit.  p.  347  gives  June  6th  1935  as  the  14th  Dalai  Lama’a  birthdate. 

23  Cf.  Rhodes,  Nickolas  G.:  "Two  Tibetan  Pattern  Coins".  In:  Numismatic  Oriental  Society 
Newsletter,  Nr.  105,  March-April  1987. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  STAMPS 
USED  ON  BANK  NOTES 


Dr.  Arnold  Keller 


(Reprinted  from  The  Currency  Collector , Vol.  3,  Nr.  1,  Spring  1962) 
(All  illustrations  reduced  to  approximately  60%  actual  size.) 

(Continued  from  December,  1996) 


Banknotes  depicting  a reproduction  of  a stamp  were  generally  made  for  two  reasons. 
Firstly,  stamps  have  been  reproduced  on  banknotes  to  depict  the  value  of  the  note 
more  clearly.  In  the  beginning,  for  this  purpose,  a coin  was  reproduced  on  the  note. 
More  recently  some  states  have  chosen  the  postage  stamp.  There  exists  a 5 cent  note 
of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  dated  1 June,  1942  which  depicts  side  by  side  a 2 and 


5C  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  (.Elf LON  5C 

This  note  is  legal  lender  for  the  payment 
of  a sum  not  exceeding  Five  Rupees 
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)c  June  l,  1942’'  Commluiontn  •/  Currency. 


Emergency  issue  of  Ceylon  to  relieve  shortage  of  coins. 


a 3 cemt  stamp.  In  case  of  necessity  it  was  permitted  to  cut  the  note  in  two  pieces 
valued  at  two  and  three  cent  respectively.  Secondly,  tax  stamps  have  been  reproduced 
on  notes  to  signify  that  the  banknote  tax  had  been  paid  on  them.  This  type  of 
reproduction  is  commonly  found  on  the  older  issues  of  Mexico.  Another  example  of 
the  use  of  tax  stamps  - a story  with  an  interesting  twist  - can  be  found  on  the  Polish 
inflation  notes  of  the  1920’s.  In  the  Polish  city  of  Zywiec  (Saibusch)  was  a paper 
manufacturing  plant.  The  Polish  government  commissioned  them  among  others  to 
produce  a series  of  banknotes,  namely  the  10,000;  20,000;  (50,000?);  100,000;  and 
500,000  Polish  Marek  notes  dated  15  September,  1923;  and  the  1,000,000  Polish 
Marek  dated  1 December,  1923.  The  government  prescribed  that  all  notes  bear  tax 
stamps  on  their  reverses.  All  five  notes  from  the  Zywiec  plant  have  a 100  marek  tax 
stamp  on  their  reverse,  while  notes  of  all  other  manufacture  do  not.  The  stamps  show 
the  Polish  eagle  with  the  text  "OPLATA  STEMPLOWA"  and  the  value  as  "100". 
The  stamps  are  cancelled  by  a rubber  seal  of  this  issuing  paper  manufacturer.  But 
why  should  these  stamps  appear  on  some  notes,  while  not  on  others?  Could  it  be  that 
the  director  of  the  Zywiec  plant  in  his  desire  to  carry  out  the  letter-of-the-law,  was 
the  only  one  to  comply  with  the  government  directive,  while  all  other  manufacturers 
ignored  it?  The  last  example  of  the  use  of  tax  stamps  on  banknotes  known  to  me  is 
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a series  of  check-tax-stamps  on  the  goldfranc  notes  of  the  Anglo-Palestine  Bank  in 
1914  while  under  Turkish  rule.  Here  we  must  mention  the  United  States  postage 
notes  of  1862.  Due  to  the  Civil  War,  coins  rapidly  disappeared  into  hiding  places  as 
is  usually  the  case  at  the  beginning  of  each  war  - causing  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  small  change  for  trading.  In  one  instance  it  was  reported  that  in  a 
house  in  New  York  such  a great  number  of  copper  cents  were  stored  that  the  floor 
collapsed!  Soon  cities  and  private  merchants  issued  their  own  small  notes  to  meet 
this  demand.  Before  long  the  Treasury  felt  the  scarcity  of  small  money  and  moved 
to  meet  the  crisis.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  General  Spinner,  struck  upon 
the  idea  of  sticking  stamps  to  strips  of  paper.  An  example  of  these  notes,  bearing 
also  his  handwritten  signature,  appears  in  Dr.  F.  Limperts  catalog  "United  States 
Postage  Currency"  (1946)  Plate  L.  Naturally,  it  wasn’t  possible  to  meet  the  scarcity 
of  small  change  by  this  method,  therefore  Congress  authorized  the  issue  of  printed 
postage  notes  commencing  21  August,  1862.  These  notes  show  reproductions  of  U.S. 
postage  stamps,  issue  of  1861.  The  5 cent  note  consisted  of  a five  cent  stamp 
reproduction  of  Jefferson  in  brown.  The  10  cent  issue  depicted  a 10  cent  Washington 
stamp  in  green.  The  25  cent  note  showed  five  5 cent  Jefferson  stamps  and  the  50 
cent  note  was  made  up  of  five  10  cent  Washingtons.  All  notes  bore  General 
Spinners’s  facsimile  signature.  Later  issues  of  these  notes  did  not  bear  likenesses  of 
postage  stamps  and  therefore  became  known  as  fractional  currency.  All  issues 
circulated  until  the  1890’s  and  never  lost  their  validity.  These  early  issues  could  be 
cashed  at  any  postoffice  today  for  their  face  value  - however  their  real  collectors 
value  is  much  higher. 

Other  countries  quickly  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States.  In  1869  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay  issued  1 and  5 centesimo  notes.  For  both  pieces  a vignette  was 
printed  on  which  the  stamps  (issue  of  1866)  were  pasted.  Brazil  during  the  same 
period  used  a 200  reis  telegraph  stamp  pasted  on  cardboard.  In  1891  Argentina 
followed  suit  issuing  a 2 centavos  note  to  cover  the  scarcity  of  this  copper  coin. 

Historically,  the  very  first  instance  of  stamps  being  placed  into  circulation  as  money 
were  the  encased  postage  stamps  of  the  United  States  issued  in  1862.  These  issues 
took  the  form  of  round  metal  capsules  containing  a U.S.  stamp  protected  by  a 
transparent  mica  disk.  These  old  encased  stamps  are  very  rare  and  costly  now.  The 
idea  lived  on  however  and  many  countries  issued  such  encased  stamps  as  money 
during  World  War  I and  later.  This  was  especially  true  in  Germany,  but  also  in 
France,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  others.  The  capsules  were  made  of  aluminum  with  the 
advertisers  text  embossed  on  the  reverse  and  the  stamp  encased  beneath  a clear  mica 
or  isinglass  disk.  Other  issues  were  made  from  celluloid  in  many  colors  and  varieties. 
Hundreds  of  those  existed.  Some  issues  took  the  form  of  small  paper  or  cardboard 
envelopes,  the  stamp  contained  on  the  inside  showing  through  a round  hole,  and 
bearing  on  the  backside  the  text  of  the  issuing  house.  Notes  of  this  type  were  issued 
in  1917  by  the  elevated  railways  and  subways  of  Berlin.  Still  other  pieces  were  made 
in  the  size  of  small  notes  with  the  stamp  appearing  on  the  left  or  right  side  protected 
by  turning  over  a flap  of  the  same  paper.  On  the  note  was  printed  the  advertising  text 
of  the  issuing  house.  Some  advertisers  even  issued  these  notes  and  sold  the 
advertising  space  on  them  to  different  merchants.  The  subject  of  encased  stamps  has 
been  thoroughly  treated  in  a booklet  "Les  Timbres-Monnaie  des  Origines  a Nos  Jours" 
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by  Gaston  Tournier  published  by  Yvert  & Cie,  Amiens,  in  1930.  One  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  plain  non-encased  stamps  have  occasionally  circulated  as  money 
in  many  countries  as  a matter  of  temporary  necessity  or  convenience  to  meet  a 
shortage  of  small  change. 

From  time  to  time  private  issuers  of  emergency  money  have  been  known  to  have 
affixed  stamps  to  their  notes.  The  largest  release  of  emergency  issues  occurred  in 
Germany  and  Austria  at  the  close  of  World  War  I.  As  these  emergency  issues 
emerged  their  collecting  became  very  popular.  Many  collectors  would  write  to  the 
issuing  authority  - in  whatever  city  or  town  it  may  have  been  - and  request  notes  for 
their  collections.  Orders  from  collectors  were  filled  without  first  applying  the  stamps 
to  the  notes,  and  as  the  stamps  were  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  most  owners  of  such 
notes  do  not  know  that  to  be  complete  the  pieces  should  bear  affixed  postage  stamps. 
Examples  of  this  are  the  20  and  50  pfennig  issues  of  Muller  in  Besigheim  and  the  50, 
75  pfennig,  and  1 mark  notes  of  the  miller  Schreiber  in  Siersleben.  Still  other  places 
placed  the  stamp  on  parchment  covers  which  had  the  text  printed  on  the  cover.  The 
issue  of  emergency  notes  was  actually  not  permitted  by  law,  but  most  issuers,  forced 
by  the  necessity,  cared  not  for  the  law  and  produced  their  own  notes  anyway.  As  it 
was,  the  officials  did  not  intervene  - as  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  anyway. 
Therefore,  many  merchants  chose  this  way  to  issue  small  change.  Cities  know  to 
have  used  postage  or  savings  stamps  on  emergency  notes  include  Alfeld,  Meuselwitz, 
Gossnitz,  and  Burgel  (postage  stamps)  and  Krefeld,  Gronau,  and  Wittenberg  (savings 
stamps). 

Another  type  of  stamp-note  was  inaugurated  in  1915  by  Imperialist  Russia.  These 
notes  were  intentionally  printed  to  resemble  the  stamps  of  the  same  value  themselves. 
These  notes  were  not  to  be  used  as  stamps  but  were  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
well  known  "stamp  type"  so  as  to  gain  acceptance  among  the  general  public,  and 
avoid  the  illegal  issuance  of  local  money.  These  issues  for  small  values  gained 
immediate  acceptance  and  popularity.  Stamp-notes  in  denominations  of  1,  2,  3,  10, 


Block  of  four  Imperial  Russia  10  kopek  stamps  (circulating  as  40 
kopek)  and  the  three  kopek  stamp  which  was  overprinted  on  the 
reverse  with  different  texts  - depending  on  whether  Tzarist  or 
Bolshovik. 

15,  and  20  kopeks  were  issued  resembling  the  Romanov  jubilee  issue  of  stamps.  The 
obverses  were  printed  in  the  same  colors  as  the  existing  stamps.  The  reverse 
contained  the  Russian  eagle  and  five  lines  of  text  in  black.  The  text  pointed  out  that 
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the  piece  should  be  accepted  in  the  same  manner  as  silver  or  copper  coins.  When  the 
Soviets  gained  control  of  Russia  the  eagle  was  replaced  by  numerals  indicating  the 
value  on  these  issues.  The  first  Imperial  issue  contains  two  varieties  of  the  1 and  2 
kopek  notes;  the  first  without,  the  second  with  the  overprinted  numerals  1 and  2 on 
the  obverse.  Although  it  was  forbidden  to  use  these  stamp-notes  on  letters,  this  was 
actually  done  in  some  instances.  These  money  stamps  spread  out  over  the  whole  of 
Russia  causing  some  local  offices  to  issue  notes  in  a similar  manner.  The  government 
of  Ukrania,  after  gaining  its  independence  circulated  an  issue  of  5,  10,  20,  30,  40,  and 
50  shachy  - the  obverse  side  colored  to  resemble  existing  stamps  and  the  reverse  with 
text.  These  notes  were  not  executed  as  carefully  as  the  Russian  issues  and  as  a result 
were  widely  counterfeited. 

The  city  of  Odessa,  in  1917,  issued  the  denominations  of  15  and  20  kopek  featuring 
the  city  arms  on  the  reverse.  Piatigor  and  Kislovodsk  united  for  the  issue  of  10,  15, 
and  20  kopek  notes  under  the  name  of  Mineraloyje  Wody  (Mineral  Waters).  The 
State  Bank  of  Rostov  (Don)  issued  a 20  kopek  stamp  with  the  portrait  of  Jermak,  the 
conqueror  of  Siberia.  Money-stamps  in  the  denomination  of  10,  15,  and  20  kopek 
with  double-headed  eagle  on  the  obverse  and  text  on  reverse  were  issued  by  the  Terek 
Republic.  During  the  revolution  the  White  Army  led  by  General  Rodzianko  intended 
to  use  a small  50  kopek  stamp  printed  on  cardboard,  I say  "intended  to  use",  as  only 
proof  pieces  are  known. 

The  use  of  tax  stamps  and  control  stamps  on  banknotes  became  prevalent  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Russia  during  the  revolution.  Well  known  examples  are  the 
issues  of  the  subsidiary  banks  of  the  state  bank  of  Chita.  Chita  was  for  some  years 
the  capital  of  a non-Bolshevik  state  in  eastern  Siberia.  The  notes  consist  of  white 
paper  with  printed  black  text  and  a place  for  the  stamp  to  be  affixed  and  then 
cancelled  with  a rubber  seal.  This  issue  was  released  in  denominations  of  1,  2,  3,  and 
5 roubles  using  control  stamps.  A variety  of  frames  were  used  on  the  obverse  of  the 
notes.  Additionally,  tax  stamps  were  used  by  the  town  of  Chabarovsk  on  the  Amur 
River.  Here  the  stamps  were  attached  to  small  pieces  of  paper  of  the  same  size  as 
the  stamp.  The  reverse  featured  the  bank  seal.  Values  of  50,  75  kopek,  and  1,  3 
roubles  are  known.  Examples  of  the  use  of  control  stamps  by  the  Terek  Republic 
dated  25  January,  1918  are  known.  The  denominations  of  50  kopek,  5,  10,  25,  and 
100  roubles  were  made  by  placing  the  stamp  on  small  pieces  of  colored  paper  with 
a few  lines  of  printed  text  on  the  back. 

Another  interesting  issue  is  that  of  Lepsinsk  in  the  Altai  Mountains.  There  the  stamps 
were  stuck  on  white  paper  somewhat  larger  than  the  stamp  itself.  On  three  sides  the 
paper  was  perforated  with  the  value  in  an  amount  equal  to  100  times  the  face  value 
of  the  stamp.  The  word  "Lepsinskoje"  was  printed  across  the  bottom  or  fourth  side. 
Values  of  1,  3,  5,  and  10  kopek  (roubles)  are  known  to  exist.  Lastly,  an  issue  of  1, 
5,  and  10  rouble  notes  using  postage  stamps  showing  the  Russian  double-headed  eagle 
on  the  obverse  were  printed  on  the  reverse  with  the  name  of  the  issuing  bank  by  an 
overprint.  The  bank,  the  Uralskoje  Otdjelenije  Gosudarstwennage  Banka,  was  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Uralsk  State  Bank. 

Finally,  we  shall  end  our  article  by  mentioning  the  most  recent  example  of  the  use 
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When  Russia  entered  the  war  against  Japan  six  days  before  hostilities 
cease  in  1945,  they  brought  with  them  their  own  Manchurian 
occupation  money. 


of  stamps  on  banknotes.  These  stamps  are  found  on  notes  of  the  Red  Army  in 
Manchuria  and  Korea.  The  stamps  are  in  Chinese  characters  and  attest  to  the  fact  that 
the  notes  to  which  they  are  affixed  may  be  circulated  in  Dairen  only.  Why  these 
notes  should  have  been  especially  earmarked  for  circulating  in  that  Chinese  harbor 
city  only  remains  a mystery. 


(Note:  The  illustrations  provided  in  this  article  were  not  included  in  Dr.  Keller’s 
original  article.  They  have  been  added  with  the  assistance  of  Capt.  John  E.  Sandrock 
of  Parkton,  Maryland.  Also,  the  Addendum  of  photographs  and  captions  which 
follow  are  furnished  by  Capt.  Sandrock.) 


Addendum 


The  practice  of  affixing  stamps  to  currency  continues.  Since  Dr.  Keller  wrote  this 
article,  three  examples  come  to  mind. 
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After  dividing  Czechoslovakia  up  during  World  War  II  and 
subsequently  reuniting  it,  the  country  has  been  partitioned  yet  again 
(this  time  peacefully!).  To  create  instant  currency  for  the  Czech 
Republic  (above)  and  for  Slovakia  (below),  validation  stamps  were 
again  employed. 


The  most  recent  example  of  stamp-notes  are  those  of  Tiraspol  (or 
Transdniestria  as  some  prefer).  This  area  is  part  of  the  newly  created 
Republic  of  Moldova.  Although  this  area  is  independent  and  has  its 
own  currency  some  Moldavians  living  along  the  Russia  border  would 
rather  be  a part  of  Russia.  As  a result  they  shun  Moldovan  notes, 
preferring  to  create  their  own,  affixing  stamps  to  obsolete  Russian 
currency! 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

CAMEROONS 

Previous  to  August  1914,  the  currency  of  this  district  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Germany.  Trading  with  the  natives  in  the  interior  has  been  carried  on  by  barter,  the 
use  of  cowrie  shells  and  tokens  of  gold  and  brass.  Some  Maria  Theresa  dollars  are 
used  by  the  more  advance  natives.  No  agreement  has  been  reached  to  date  as  to  the 
disposition  of  this  ex-German  territory.  In  the  event  of  its  transfer  to  one  of  the 
Allied  nations,  the  colony  will  probably  adopt  the  currency  of  the  country  to  which 
transferred. 


(Taken  from  Guttag’s  Foreign  Currency 
and  Exchange  Guide,  New  York,  1921.) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Standard  Catalogue  of  Malaysia-Singapore-Brunei  Coins  & Paper  Money.  By 
Steven  Tan.  Glossy  paper  pages  bound  with  a soft  plastic-covered  card  cover,  7- 
1/4  x 10-1/4  inches,  195  pages,  with  photographs.  Available  from  International 
Stamp  & Coin  Sdn.  Bhd.,  Attn.:  Mr.  Steven  Tan,  G.P.O.  Box  12016,  50764 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia.  Price  is  $25.00  U.S.  postpaid  sea  mail. 

The  second  part  of  this  1996  volume  catalogues  the  coinages  of  British  North  Borneo, 
Brunei,  Malaya,  Malaya  and  British  Borneo,  Malaysia,  Sarawak,  Singapore,  and  the 
Straits  Settlements,  as  well  as  the  British  Trade  Dollar  series,  including  overdates. 
Also  catalogued  are  the  series  of  Singapore  merchant  tokens  and  Penang's  East  India 
Company  tokens.  A photograph  of  both  sides  and  the  metal  are  given  for  each  type 
coin  or  token.  Valuations  in  Malaysian  ringgit  are  given  for  up  to  six  grades  of 
preservation  (very  good  through  proof)  for  each  date  coin  and  token.  Mintage  figures 
are  included.  Proof  sets  and  uncirculated  sets  are  catalogued. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  catalogues  the  banknotes  issued  by  the  above-mentioned 
coin-issuing  countries,  as  well  as  Japanese  occupation  notes  issued  for  use  in  Burma, 
Malaya,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Oceania,  and  the  Philippines.  Rubber  Export 
Coupons,  issued  for  use  in  Malaya,  Sarawak,  and  Singapore,  and  private  note  issues 
for  the  Strait  Settlements  and  Malaya  are  also  included. 

Color  photographs  are  given  for  both  sides  of  each  type  of  banknote,  along  with  the 
size  and  printer.  Photographs  of  Rubber  Export  Coupons  are  in  black  and  white. 
Valuations  are  given  for  up  to  five  grades  of  preservation  (very  good  through 
uncirculated).  Major  banknote  varieties  are  catalogued,  including  differences  in  date, 
signature,  color  of  seal,  type  of  security  thread,  printer,  spacing  of  letters  and 
replacement  notes. 

This  catalogue  is  the  standard  reference  for  the  coins,  tokens,  and  banknotes  of  the 
above-mentioned  countries.  Mr.  Steven  Tan  is  a dealer  in  coins,  tokens,  banknotes, 
and  stamps  of  the  Malaysian  area  countries  and  is  well-qualified  to  author  this 
catalogue. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 


1997  North  American  Coins  & Prices  — A Guide  to  U.S.,  Canadian  And  Mexican 
Coins.  Edited  by  David  C.  Harper.  Soft  cover,  6x9  inches,  528  pages,  with 
photographs.  Available  from  the  publisher:  Krause  Publications,  Book  Dept. 
QGR1,  700  East  State  Street,  Iola,  Wisconsin  54990-001.  Price  is  $15.95  plus 
$3.25  shipping  and  handling  ($10.00  shipping  and  handling  for  other  countries). 

This  book  provides  total  coverage  of  U.S.  coins,  including  colonial  issues;  issues  of 
1792;  commemoratives;  American  Eagle  bullion  coins;  and  minting  varieties  and 
errors.  Also  included  are  Canadian  and  provincial  coins  since  1858,  including 
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collectors'  singles  and  sets  and  all  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  coins;  and  Mexican  coins 
since  1701. 

The  book  begins  with  12  introductory  chapters,  totaling  96  pages,  which  include 
chapters  on  grading;  how  to  organize  a collection;  how  to  store  and  preserve  a 
collection;  how  to  acquire  coins;  how  coins  are  manufactured;  the  U S.  Mint;  coins  as 
investments;  and  coin  collecting  organizations.  A nine  page  glossary  of  coin  terms 
follows  the  12  introductory  chapters. 

More  than  400  pages  of  the  book  are  dedicated  to  listing  over  45,000  current  prices 
for  U.S.,  Canadian,  and  Mexican  coins,  accompanied  by  over  1,500  photographs. 
There  are  69  pages  cataloging  Canadian  coins,  132  pages  cataloging  Mexican  coins, 
and  213  pages  cataloging  U.S.  coins. 

All  type  coins  are  illustrated.  Enlarged  photographs  illustrate  major  die  varieties. 
Mintage  figures  are  presented  for  date  coins.  Each  date  coin  is  priced  for  up  to  eight 
grades  of  preservation,  from  good  through  MS-65. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 


Coins  of  Canada  (1997).  By  J.A.  Haxby  and  R.C.  Willey.  Available  from  the 
publisher:  Unitrade  Press,  99  Floral  Parkway,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M6L 
2C4.  It  is  available  both  in  English  or  French  with  a spiral  binding  at  $11.95  or 
with  the  normal  perfect  binding  for  $10.95.  Please  add  $3.00  postage  and 
handling. 

The  25 1 page  catalogue  is  printed  on  6 x 9 inch  pages.  This  is  one  inch  wider  and  one 
inch  taller  than  the  previous  edition,  leaving  more  space  between  paragraphs  and  the 
different  listings. 

The  catalogue  is  subdivided  into  12  chapters,  covering  Canadian  decimal  coinages 
1858  to  date.  Collector's  issues,  Ottawa  Mint  gold  sovereigns,  pre-confederation 
provincial  decimal  issues,  the  issues  of  the  French  regime,  p re- confederation  colonial 
issues,  trade  and  transportation  tokens,  Dominion  of  Canada  Notes  1867-1935,  Bank 
of  Canada  notes  1935  to  date,  and  bullion  values.  A 16  page  glossary  of  terms  at  the 
end  of  the  book  provides  useful  data  for  the  reader. 

Short,  descriptive  and  historical  texts  are  included  with  each  type  coin,  token,  and 
banknote  issue.  Photographs  illustrate  both  sides  of  each  type  coin,  token,  or 
banknote.  Detailed  enlargements  show  major  die  varieties. 

A brief  descriptive  grading  section  is  included  which  covers  grades  from  good  through 
extremely  fine  for  each  major  type  coin.  Mintage  figures  and  valuations  in  up  to  eight 
grade  of  preservation,  from  good  through  MS-63,  are  given  for  each  date  com;  fewer 
lower  grades  are  valued  for  the  most  recent  coins. 

A very  important  and  unique  feature  of  this  catalogue  is  the  inclusion  of  Robert 
Willey's  detailed  research  on  the  minor  changes  to  the  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  on 
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decimal  coinages  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland.  Clear  photographs  of  each  type 
portrait  are  shown  and  the  portrait  type  is  indicated  for  each  decimal  coin. 

The  informative  historical  data  on  the  various  coins,  tokens,  and  banknotes  used  in 
Canada  since  its  earliest  beginnings  provide  informative  and  educational  reading  for 
both  the  non-collector  and  the  collector.  The  book  makes  a good  gift  for  the  non- 
collector. 

Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick. 
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The  Silver  Rubles  & Yefimoks  of  Romanov  Russia  1654-1915.  An  Historical 
Overview  With  Notes  on  Salient  Varieties  and  on  Some  Associated  Pieces.  By 
Randolph  Zander.  Russian  Numismatic  Society,  1996.  Softcover,  8-1/2"  x 11", 
141pp.,  illus.  with  bibliography  and  index.  Available  from  the  author:  P.  O.  Box 
3013,  Alexandria,  VA  22302.  Price  is  $25.00  (postpaid  for  domestic  shipments). 

When  I run  across  a numismatic  work  that  goes  beyond  the  coin  collectors  illustrated 
check  list,  and  provides  me  with  biography,  history,  and  good  illustrations,  I am 
incline  to  open  a bottle  of  champagne  and  make  a silent  toast  to  the  gods  of  fate  that 
put  such  a book  in  my  hands. 

Ran  Zander  has  again  provided  such  a gem.  Beginning  with  Alexei  Mikhailovich 
(1645-1676),  and  ending  with  Nicholas  II  (1894-1917),  he  provides  a biography  of 
each  ruler,  and  then  follows  up  with  a review  of  the  coinage,  and  mint  history  of  the 
times.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  each  chapter  being  interspersed  with  examples  of 
the  coins  under  discussion.  The  photographs  are  clear,  and  drawings  and 
enlargements  are  used  where  necessary. 

Ran  has  drawn  his  material  from  a wide  variety  of  sources,  and  in  doing  so  has  been 
selective  in  his  coverage.  Where  knowledge  of  a particular  era  is  well  known,  he  has 
been  brief.  Where  general  knowledge  is  lacking  he  has  gone  into  greater  detail.  To 
quote  a portion  of  his  introduction:  "This  modest  work  is  intended  simply  to  serve 
ruble-oriented  collectors  at  all  levels  as  a series  of  introductions  to  the  coinage  of 
each  reign  and  as  a sort  of  assemblage  of  background  materials,  footnotes  and 
sidelights.." 

This  is  another  of  those  works  that  will  appeal  both  to  Russian  history  buffs,  as  well 
as  those  serious  collectors  who  wish  to  know  more  about  their  coins,  than  the  simple 
fact  that  they  fill  up  space  in  a plastic  holder. 

Reviewed  by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 
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Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  Large  Collection  World 
Coins,  mostly  modern  minors.  Send  550  SASE  for  list  of  country  or  countries  of 
interest. 

Donal  F.  Mahoney,  P.  O.  Box  2547,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63114-0547:  Serious 
collector  of  Irish  tokens-wants  to  hear  from  collectors  and  dealers  in  the  U.S.  or 
other  nations  with  high  grade  or  rare  examples  for  sale  or  trade. 

Donal  F.  Mahoney,  P.  O.  Box  2547,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63114-0547:  Serious 
collector  of  high  grade  Irish  coin  (10th  through  20th  centuries)  would  like  to  hear 
from  collectors  and  dealers  unknown  to  him  regarding  items  for  sale/trade. 

RULES  FOR  USERS  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE:  All  notices  should 
be  submitted  direct  to  the  Editor  of  the  NI  Bulletin  (see  inside  cover  for  address). 

Notices  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  8 lines,  including  the  name  and  address. 

All  responses  to  notices  must  be  answered  by  the  person  entering  the  notice. 

Preference  will  be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is 
oversubscribed  in  a single  month: 

1.  Research  Notices  2.  Wanted  items 

3.  Trades  offered.  4.  For  Sale  items 

Further  rules  on  notices  offering  items  for  sale  restrict  specific  prices  or  values.  For 
sale  notices  must  be  for  general  offerings,  offering  of  a price  list,  offering  of  a mail 
bid  sale  catalog,  disposal  of  an  individual  collection,  write  for  price(s),  etc.  In  months 
where  there  is  no  room  for  "for  sale"  notices,  the  notice  will  be  held  over  until  the 
next  month. 

******************************************************************** 

THE  "ATLANTIC  KIT" 

PUZZLE:  How  did  Napoleon  in,  George  V,  one  woman  and  two  other  men  find 
themselves  tied  up  very  firmly  in  a very  small  space? 

A CLUE:  They  were  sealed  into  a so-called  "Atlantic  Kit"  (World  War  H)  to  save 
a downed  aviator’s  life  in  case  of  emergency. 

Inside  the  kit  were  3 wedding  bands,  one  sovereign,  two  half-sovereigns,  one  ten  and 
one  twenty  Napoleonic  francs  gold  pieces. 

I bought  this  kit  in  a governmental  mail-auction  back  in  1980.  The  Defense  Property 
Disposal  Region  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio  was  the  initiator  of  this  once-in-a-lifetime 
occasion. 
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